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EEVIEW. 

Martial, the Epigrammatist, and other essays. By Kikbt 
Flowee Smith. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1920. 8 + 172 pp. 12°. $2.00. 

Kirby Smith, most lovable of companions and wise observer 
of life, approached antiquity as something human and alive. 
It was hard for him to relegate any period of history to the past. 
" Comparative Literature ! " he exclaimed to a student of his 
in the American Academy in Eome, " There is no such thing. 
It is aR one stream.^' The object of his wide and varied reading 
was to make friends among the men of old, to pull them out of 
their chronological corners and allow them their place in the 
world of today. He taught his hearers " come I'uom s'eterna " 
by showing that the immortality of the great makes them not 
unapproachable and antique but immediate and contemporary 
for those who can enter the society of the best. His avenue 
to scholarship was the rigid training of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; no work of his own was casual or unlaborious. The 
book through which his memory will chiefly live, his edition of 
Tibullus, gives evidence everywhere of that patient considera- 
tion of details and that ultimate view of the higher goal, that 
mark the true investigator. But beyond all that, he had caught 
from his master Grildersleeve, in a prepared and receptive soul, 
the relish of life and human sympathies; he might truly have 
said, with one of his ancient masters, hominem pagina nostra 
sapit. 

It is well that Smith's colleague and successor. Professor 
Mustard, has assembled in a small but precious volume his 
occasional essays and addresses of a more general and popular 
character. These should not be dismissed by the professional 
scholar as his lighter and less significant achievements. The 
harder and higher aim, — ^the aim of most concern at the present 
moment — is to humanize our ancients; it is harder to transmit 
in some living form the spirit of Martial and Ovid and Pro- 
pertius than to establish their texts, catalogue their metrical 
and linguistic traits, and determine the place of their poems in 
the development of literary types. These matters have their 
value, and Smith neglected none of them. But he has also left, 
in his teaching, in his conversations, and in the book before 
us, a memorial of mellowed judgment, witty observation and 
neat description, that make his ancients live. 

The essay on Martial is appropriately given the first place, 
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for it is the best. Martial, -whom Smith had read and read 
again, appears not the hack writer or the professional flatterer 
that most historians of Latin literature find him, but as a 
broad and cosmopolitan spirit and an honest critic of human 
life in all its aspects, high and low, that were revealed to his 
"keen and penetrating yet just and kindly eyes." The poet's 
faults are not denied, but they are " on the surface, — otherwise 
many critics would never have discovered them at all." We 
learn, from a display of statistics more profitable here than in 
most literary estimates, that the element of nastiness which 
generally bulks large in accounts of Martial is actually small. 
This we may see from the Delphin edition, which excludes only 
150 epigrams out of 1555 as unfit for the Dauphin's eyes; 
even if we weigh as well as number and find in the acknowledged 
indecencies considerable weight, these figures are striking. 
Smith often reproduces Martial's pictures and his wit in pleas- 
ant verse, homespun in texture and adequate to the theme. For 
Ovid and Propertius, his use of the ballad measure is less happy ; 
it fits neither the high melancholy of the one nor the high art of 
the other. Ovid is " first, last and always a rhetorician." If we 
may add incidentally that he was first, last and always a wit, one 
need not quarrel with this estimate ; for though Ovid truly knew 
all the rules of the game, which he could play to excess and the 
exasperation of his critics, his chief delight was to treat the for- 
mulae with a gay fancy that often runs into delicate parody. But 
Smith was not blind to the wit of his favorite poet nor to his 
deeper moods of imagination and romance. Propertius he calls 
a modern lover with a modern self -consciousness, a " bom self- 
tormentor." The drama of Propertius and Cynthia "was by 
turns an idyl, a Eomantic comedy, a problem play, a comic 
opera, a tragedy, and finally a mystery," in which, for all the 
varied tortures of the poet's heart, the real lover is Cynthia, — 
few have read Propertius deeply enough to find these things 
in him. 

The essays on the poets, which every reader will wish might 
have grown into a history of Latin literature, occupy about half 
of the volume. The latter half contaias addresses, sensible 
and optimistic in tone, on " The Classics and our Vernacular," 
and " The Future Place of the Humanities in Education " ; the 
latter paper, full of wise counsel for educators in our age of " re- 
construction," was delivered only a few days before the writer's 
death. At the end of the book come the author's reminiscences 
of his boyhood in the town of his birth, two poems and a metrical 
translation of the Copa. An article on Pupula Duplex seems 
too technical for inclusion here, and not to call for republication 
without some consideration of Professor McDaniel's discussion 
of the same topic (C. P. xiii, 335 &.). It might well have given 
place to the delightful " EecoUections of an old Johns Hopkins 
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Student," published in the Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine; 
this would have made a fitting companion-piece for the Ver- 
monter's reminiscences of his native town. For these, at any 
rate we are grateful. The author looks back with Horace's 
affection on Ms birth-place, and makes it a part of the picture 
of life that he constructed from all periods of the past. The 
converse of his modernizing of the ancients is the discovery that 
the present is antique. 

" The population is small. In character and habits it is in 
many ways surprisingly like that Italian popidation of small 
land-owners in the days of Eepublican Eome. Indeed, in a 
general way, there is no more characteristic Vermonter in 
ancient literature than Cato the Elder. The people are, of 
course, conservative, tenacious of their traditions and respecters 
of them. As a rule, there is a keen sense of the ludicrous, 
coupled with a faculty of instant repartee — doubtless fostered 
by the unremitting banter that goes on from morning tiU night 
in any and all of these small towns and is partly responsible for 
a certain piquancy of expression, an oddity of rhetorical figure, 
as unexpected as it is amusingly appropriate. At the same time 
there often appears in this temperament a distinct tendency 
to the imaginative, and even the mystic, as one might expect 
of men who live a life of comparative solitude in the solemn 
shadow of those eternal hills, whose forests and streams are 
hardly different from what they were in the days of Colimibus." 

Here speaks a humanist, who is not cramped by the limita- 
tions of time and place, but enriches the present with the past. 
The passage is autobiographical as well as descriptive ; the traits 
that Kirby Smith finds in his townsmen were essentially his 
own. In part, his Vermont village created his temperament; 
in part, it is his temperament writ large. 

E. K. Rand. 



JiiEOME Caecopino, Virgile et les Origines d'Ostie, Biblio- 
th^que des ficoles frangaises d'Athenes et de Eome, Vol. 
116. Paris, E. de Boccard, 1919. Pp. x + 818. 

This book, M. Carcopino's demonstration of conclusions 
which he announced to the Academie des Inscriptions in 1912, 
is a rare combination of detailed topographical study with an 
exhaustive investigation of an historical and religious problem. 
The outcome of years of work, prosecuted originally at the 
French school in Eome where the author published valuable 
papers on Ostia, the book was practically ready for publication 
when M. Caecopino was called to the service in 1914. To 
avoid further delay he has published it now without attempting 
to bring his bibliography up to date and without taking into 



